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which you can see half Venice, and where you can stand
upright."
I nearly swooned. 'Give me some vinegar/ said I, 'and
go and tell the secretary and the tribunal that I thank them
for their kindness, but I beg them to let me stay here. I am
used to this place now. I would rather not change.'
'Are you mad, sir?' said Laurence with the most irritating
good nature. cYou do not know what is good for you. You
are going to be taken from hell to be put in paradise, and
you refuse? Come, come, you must obey. Get up. I will
give you my arm, and your books and traps shall be
brought after us.3
It was useless to rebel. More dead than alive, I tottered
out, leaning on his arm. We went down two narrow corri-
dors, up three steps, across a hall and then through another
corridor, only about two feet wide, at the end of which
was the door of my new abode. It had a grated window in
it, looking on to the corridor, and in this latter were two
windows, also grated, which commanded a fine view as far
as the Lido; but nothing pleased me then, though afterwards
this window was a veritable boon to me, for through it
ihere came a soft fresh breeze, such as I had been long
stranger to. My one gleam of consolation was when the
archers brought in the armchair in which my tool was hid-
den. They brought in my bed, and then went to fetch the
remainder of my things, but they did not come back.
For two mortal hours I sat in an agony of suspense. The
door of my cell remained open, and there was something
strangely ominous and unnatural about this. Besides *The
Leads' and (Les Quatres* there are nineteen subterranean
prisons in the same ducal palace, frightful cells, destined
for unhappy creatures who are not condemned to death,
though may be their crimes have merited capital punish-
ment.
While I was waiting the return of the archers, I saw
myself, in imagination, hurled into one of these horrible
holes. By and by I heard hurried steps, and Laurence came